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to elect their ticket. Itis avowed, and hence you 
find that every Republican paper in the State sym- 

athizes with them against me. One will make 
charges and the other support them. There is a 
recular alliance in order to ebolitionize the State 
by breaking down the Democratic party, and put- 
ting the Republican party in power. hey may 
have got some good Democrats into the move- 
ment, men who have been déceived by false rep- 
resentations, and who hold office or desire places, 
and have been made to believe that hostility to the 
Democratic party is the only sure passport to the 
favor of the Federal Administration. That alarge 
majority of those who have countenanced this 
movement have been deceived by Leib, Grund, | 
Cook, Carpenter, and thetr confederates, 1 have 
no doubt, and that they will soon discover the 
fraud that lias been practiced on them, and return 
to the support of the Democratic party and its 
nominees, 

Sir, when you look to the principles stated in 
the platform of the regular Democratic convention, 
what one is there to which any Democrat can ob- 
ject?) They affirm the Cincinnati platform, they | 
affirm the Kansas-Nebraska bill, they affirm the 
great principle of self-government, that the people 
of each State and Territory have a right to decide 
for themselves what institutions they will have. 
They affirm that the application of these princi- 
ples required the Leeompton constitution to be 
submitted to a vote of the people of Kansas, and 
yet they make no test with any Democrat on that 
point and submit to none for themselves, recog 
nizing all as Democrats who support Democratic 
principles. Then what pretext is there for this 
bolting convention of Danites, unless it is to make | 
atest on every man who believed it was not right 
to force a constitution on a people against their 
will? If that test be made, where would be your 
Detsocratic party in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, in 
Indiana, in New Jersey, in California, or in any 
other State? 

Mr. BRODERICK. ‘Will the Senator from 
Illinois allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Did I understand him 
aright, a few moments since, as stating that he 
believed the Administration had not encouraged 
Leib in endeavoring to destroy the Democratic 
organization in Llinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said I did not believe they 
had given him or his confederates any authority 
to speak or act for them in matters of appointment 
or removal of officers. I do not believe, and can- 
not believe, that Leib, Cook, or their confeder- 
ates, have any authority from the President, or 
any member of his Cabinet, to threaten honest 
Cemocrats with removal from office in the event 
they will not abandon their principles and betray 
their party, or to promise offices to others on con- 
dition that they will perform such an act of per- 
fidy. The meanness, yea, the infamy, of the act 
is too monstrous to admit of belief. Yet it is un- 
deniable that these things are being done daily in 
the name, and professedly by the authority, of the | 
Administration; and the effect on the public mind | 
will be precisely the same as if done by author- 
ity, unless promptly disavowed and rebuked by 
removing the treacherous agents from office. A re- 
fusal to disavow the authority, after a full knowl- 
edge of the facts shall have been brought home to | 
the Administration, should, of course, be regarded 
and treated as an approval and indorsement of the 
act as having been done by authority. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I am fully answered, sir. 
Tam very much delighted with your exposé, and 
I merely wished to know whether you intended 
to go with these gentlemen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. _ I intend to denounce this 
treason to the Democratic party; this system of 
bolting regular Democratic nominations; this co- 
alition of office-holders with the enemies of De- 
mocracy. I intend to denounce it in every part | 
of Illinois, and 1 mean to hold all men responsible | 
for it who, by their action, become justly respons- 
ible. I now point out the fact that a conspiracy || 
egainst the unity and integrity of the Democratic | 
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party exists; and is being executed by a portion 
of the Federal office-holders in Hlinois, who pro- 
fess to be acting under the sanction of the Admin- 
istration, but whe, in my opinion, are acting 
under the direction of a small squad of seifish and 
unscrupulous po!l.ticians here who care less for 
the present than the next Administration. [am 


tion when the facts are fully understood, as | am 
now assured that the movement itself is digap- 
proved and condemned by a large majority of the 
Democrats in both Houses of Congress. All good 
Democrats—all fair-minded men of every party— 


| will unite in denouncing such an unscrupulous al- 


liance between the leaders of the Republican party 
and that portion of the office-holders who receive 
orders from the Danite chief. What is the issue 
now pending in Illinois? What is the inducement 
to the great struggle for which the Republican lead- 


| as confident that the Democracy of the whole | 
/ . ice ri. 
Union will visit the conspirators with condemna- 


ers and their allies are now preparing? The motive | 


|| cannot be diseuised, nor, indeed, is there much 
The object of this combina- | 


effort to conceal it. 
tion is to strike down and crush out the Demo- 


cratic delegation in the two Houses of Congress, 


| and the Democratic party in Illinois, which has 
| unanimously indorsed their course in State con- 


vention, for having acted full up to their consei- 
entious convictions in carrying out in good faith 
the great principles of self-government in its ap- 
This is the extent of our 
offending. For this offense we are to be pursued 
and hunted down by an unscrupulous coalition. 


of their party organization in motion, are fighting 
us with more fierceness, and, [ may add, with 
more ferocity, than they ever did on any former 
occasion. They go into the battle with more en- 
ergy and confidence, relying for success solel 

upon the aid which may be rendered them by the 


| bolting office-holders in dividing the Democratic 


party. 
It is natural that the Republican leaders should 


| feel great anxiety to humble and defeat the De- 


mocracy of Illinois. They are restive under the 
reflection that Illinois is the only northern State 


The Republican leaders, with all the machinery | 


which never struck her flag to the enemies of the | 


While 


every other northern State has at some time, under 
some momentary panic or fanatical excitement, 


struck her flag and surrendered to the enemy, IIli- | 


nois never! Pennsylvania has,on more than one 


occasion, abandoned the Democratic party, and | 


secuted the election of an Opposition President. 
New York has done the same thing frequently; 


alone, a solitary exception among her northern 
sisters. Now it is proposed, in view of these 
facts, to humble that gallant State, and make her 


| Ohio often; Indiana several times; and so with || 
| each State in turn, leaving Illinois standing bravely || 


trail her glorious old flag in the dust, and strike | 


her ever victorious colors to an allied army com- 
posed of the Republican organization and the 
bolting office-holders under a Democratic Admin- 
istration? 

The Republican leaders justify the part which 


they perform in this unnatural coalition upon the | 


round that they are only employing these bolt- 


ing office-holders to fight their battles the same as | 


the British Government employed the Hessians to 


fight our revolutionary fathers, when they were | 


struggling to establish and maintain the great 
principle of self-government, which we now in- 
sist should be extended to all the Territories in 


the same manner as they applied it to the Colo- | 


nies. The Republicans do not conceal their pur- 
pose of retaining exclusive possession of the field, 
and appropriating to themselves the greater share 
of the spoils of war and fruits of victory, In the 
event they shall be so fortunate as to win the bat- 
tle solely through the agency of their allies in 


The 


Republican leaders reason in this way: that if, by 


| acting in concert with the bolting office-holders, | 


they can secure a Republican State ticket, a Re- 


publican Legislature, a Republican United States | 


Senator, and a majority of Republicans in the 
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next Congress, they will be amply compensated 
for the sacrifice of principle and honor mvolved 
in a coalition with professed Lecomptonites to 
put down Democrats whom they acknowledge to 
have been right on that issue, and at the same 
time using that very issue as the only means of 
accomplishing their defeat. Thus the proposition 
stands confessed that a combined effort is to be 
made to divide the Democratic party and defeat 
the nominees, for the simp/e reason that we would 
not consent to force a constitution on an unwill- 
ing people, nor drag them into the Union against 
their consent with a constitution which they had 
rejeeted by ten thousand majority. Our firm and 
unyielding adherence to this position forms the 
basis for this coalition between the bolting office- 
holders and the Republican leaders. If this is to 
be the issue—if the great principle of self-govern- 
ment upon which all our institutions rest, the 
right of the people to form the constitution under 
which they are to live, and ratify or reject the 
same ata fair election, is to be the issue, my po- 
sition is taken, and Lam ready to maintain it. I 
resisted, with all my strength and energy, the at- 
tempt to force the people of Kansas into the Union 
with aconstitation known to be repugnant to their 
wishes, without first giving them an opportunity 
to reject; and I rejoice to say that we resisted it 
successfully, unul the attempt was abandoned 
and the question of admission was referred back 
to the people of Kansas, to be decided by them 
at the polls. Although the struggle was long, ex- 
citing, and exhausting, it resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the attempt to force the Lecompton con- 
stitution on the people of Kansas, and in that 
abandonment was a clear recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the assent of the people must be first 
had and obtained before any instrument can right- 
fully become their fundamental law. 

The question of admission was remanded to the 
people of Kansas, to be decided by and for them- 
selves at an election to be held, in pursuance of 
law, for that purpose; thus again recognizing the 
principle for which | had contended during the 
whole controversy, that the people had a right to 
decide for themselves the question of admission 
under the constitution. When I saw in the bill 
the recognition of the principle, | deeply regret- 
ted that the provisions of the bill and the form of 
submission were not such as I could sanction with 
my vote. Lexpressed this regret at the time, and 
indicated two amendments, which, if they could 
have been adopted, would have enabled me to vote 
for the bill. But when the bill became a law the 
whole question was remanded to Kansas, to be 
decided at an election which has been fixed for 
the first Monday in August. Whichever way the 


| people of Kansas may decide the question at that 


| controversy terminates. 


election will be final and conclusive. If they re- 


|| ject the proposition submitted by Congress, the 


Lecompton constitution is dead, and there is an 
end of the controversy. If,on the contrary, they 
accept the ** proposition,’’ Kansas, from that mo- 
ment, becomes a State of the Union, and this the 
W hether they shall ac- 
cept or reject the proposition is a question for the 
people of Kansas to decide for themselves, and 
with which neither Congress nor the people of 
the several States, nor any person, official or other- 
wise, ousidé of that Territory, has any right to 
interfere. Hence, the Lecompton controvefsy is 
at an end; forall men, of all parties, must be con- 
tent with and abide by whatever decision the peo- 
ple of Kansas may make. I[t is true that the same 
question may arise on the application of some 
other Territory for admission into the Union. I 
am prepared now to give notice that whenever 


| that question may arise, I shall be found main- 


taining and vindicating the same principle which 
| have insisted so strenuously should be applird 
to Kansas. I rejoice, however, in the assurance 
that hereafter we are tO have no diversity of 


| opinion, at least in the Democratic party, in re- 


gard to the wisdom and propriety of applying 
this great principle of popular sovereignty to a 

future cases as they may arise. On this question 
I shall be found sustaining, with all my energy, 
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the recommendation of President Buchanan in 
his annual message, that the wise example m the 
Minnesota case, where Congress passed an en- 
abling act containing a clause requiring the con- 
stitution to be submitted to the people, should be 
invariably followed, and never departed from, in 
any fature case. I think this a wise recommenda- 
tion on the part of President Buchanan, and I 
take pleasure in giving the assurance that he will, 
at all times, find me ready to sustain him in his 
rintriotic efforts to carry that recommendation into 
practical effect, and thus prevent the possil ility 
of another Lecompton controversy ever arising. 

Under these circumstances, the question natu- 
rally arises, what controverted principle is there 
left for Democrats to differ and divide about ? 

In the first place, we all agree, not only Demo- 
erats, but men ofall parties, that whatever decision 
the people of Kansas may make at the election 
on the first Monday in August must be final and 
conclusive. 

Now, if we can agree, as I have always avowed 





my willingness to do, to sustain President Buch- | 


anan’s recommendation, that in all future cases 
the constitution shall be submitted to the people, 
as was required in the Minnesota case, all mat- 


ters of dispute and controversy will be at an end, | 


and our territorial policy will be firmly placed on 
a wise and just basis. 

Under this view of the subject I repeat the 
question, for what purpose is this organization 
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of bolters, under the command of the Danite chief, || 
| the friends of my colleague elected him to that 


gotten up, and separate tickets formed with the 
view of dividing and defeating the Democratic 
party? What patriotic purpose is to be accom- 
plished—what patriotic sentiment is to be grati- 


fied by i? If the example of making tests on past | 


issues and bolting regular nominations is to be 


set and sanctioned in I[\linois, is there not danger | 
that it may be followed in other States—that it | 


may extend into Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, | 


New Jersey, and, indeed, every State in the | 


Union? It should be remembered that proscrip- 
tion generates proscription. The Iilinois Democ- 
racy have declared, by a unanimous vote, in their 


State convention, that they will make no new | 


tests and submit to none—that they will proscribe 
no Democrat, and submit to no proscription of 
Democrats, on account of a difference of opinion 
on the Lecompton question; but will recognize 
all men as Democrats who support the principles 
of the party, as laid down in the Cincinnati plat- 
form, and sustain the organization and nominees 
of the party fairly and regularly made. 

This subject should commend itself to the earn- 
est consideration of the Democracy of the whole 
Union. I wish them to consider well the facts I 


have stated, and then let their judgment be heard | 


im tones which will be heard throughout the Re- 
public, whether a coalition between the leaders of 
the Republican party and a lot of boltung office- 


holders, for the purpose of dividing and defeating | 
the Democratic party, is consistent with Demo- | 


eratic policy, duty, and usage. 


I repeat that the only hope which animates the | 


leaders of the Republicans in Illinois to expect 
success springs from this unholy coalition with 
the bolting Demoerats; and if the Democracy shall 
be defeated in that State, it will result solely from 
this cause, 

If such a result shall occur, the responsibility 
must rest on those who advise, encourage, and 
sanction this policy of bolting regular Democratic 
nominations. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I have no 
disposition to interfere at all between the different 
factions of the so-called Democratic party. For 
myself, | do not reengnize either of those factions 
of which my colleague spoke, as representing the 
true Democracy of Illinois. I should not have 
risen to say a word except for one remark which 
fell from my colleague, and which he repeated 
several timesin a diflerent form; and that was, that 
the Free-Soil party in Illinois, as he calls it—1 
gees ‘he means the Republican party 

r, DOUGLAS. Yes; the Republican party. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That the Republican, or 
Free-Soil party in Illinois had no hope of success, 
except won alliance with Leib & Co. If my col- 
league is laboring under any such misapprehension 
as that, I desire to disabuse his loa as well as 
all others who may hear me. The Republican 
party of Illinois intend to beat both the Leib 
pasty and the party which my colleagne calls the 
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pouleen. very well. HealSo says ** we intend to 


| trict which had four thousand Whig majority. 
| When he got up to make a speech, one of his col- 


/more if they had dared to run against me.”’ 


elect Republicans to the 
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Democratic party, together or separately. At the | fice-holders, and this office-holders’ convention. 


last election, we elected every State officer, when | 
the opposite side were all united, and this man 

Leib, this abominable Danite, was in full com- 

munion. He was then traversing the State, as- 

sisting those acting with my colleague, and we 

beat the whole of them. e elected Governor 

dissell, andevery Republican candidate for a State 

office. It is true that by a small plurality, the 

electoral vote of Lllinois was cast for Mr. Buch- 

anan, but there was more than twenty-eight thou- | 
sand majority in the State against him. 

I only rose to correct the impression as to any 
alliance between the Republican party in Illinois 
and this man Leib, or those with whom he asso- 
ciates. The Republican party will pursue the 
even tenor of its way, opposing the Lecompton 
constitution, and all other constitutions like it, 
and will be happy to unite with my colleague, 
and to have his assistance in doing so. We have 
given him, upon this floor, all the assistance we 
could. We will help in Illinois to put down 
all such measures. I rose merely to correct a 
wrong impression which might be drawn from 
what my colleague said in regard to this man 
Leib. He is no man of ours, and I mean to enter 
into no defense of him. He has never acted with 
the Republican party, but has always been an 
active man against it, so far as I have known any- 
thing about him,and I heard of him before Lever | 
saw him. Why, sir, he is one of the clerks of the | 
present House of Representatives of Illinois, and | 


position; he certainly was not chosen by Repub- 
lican votes. I have no defense to make of him. | 
He may be, for aught | know, obnoxious to all 
the charges which have been made against him. 
} only wish it to be understood that he is no ally 
of the Republican party, and that the only interest 
the Republican party can have in this movement 
in Illinois, by the persons acting with him, is, 
that if it divides our opponents and makes the 
success of genuine, true Democratic Republican 
principles easier, of course we rejoice atit. The 
convention which recently met at Springfield, and 
nominated Mr. Dougherty for treasurer, and ex- 
Governor Reynolds for school commissioner, | 
which claimed to be a convention friendly to the 
Administration, denounced the Republicans in the | 
most gross and abusive language, misrepresent- | 
ing our principles, totally falsifying them. They 
are no allies of ours, 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman allow me 
to say one word in reply, or explanation? 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall be obliged to leave 
the city this afternoon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is due to myself 
that I should be allowed to say two or three words 
under the circumstances, and I will take it asa 
favor if the Senator from Delaware will yield me 
the floor for a few minutes. I will notdetain the 
Senate long. 

Mr. BAYARD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
not ask for this courtesy but that I think it is ap- 
propriate. ft colleague makes just such a reply 
as L expected him to make. He says that his 
friends are not allies of Leib & Co.; but if they can 
take off enough Democratic votes to elect a Re- 





Well, sir, I yield. 


9 


veat both of you atall hazards.’’ I remember, 
many years ago, in the lower House of Congress, 
hearing a similar boast. A Democrat, naraed 
Andrew Kennedy, came from Indiana from a dis- 


leagues asked him how he got there. He replied: 
‘* | came from the strongest W hig district in the 
State of Indiana, one that gave General Harrison 
more than any district in the United States of 
America; I beat four of the ablest Whigs there 
were in that district, and I could have beaten three | 





[Laughter.] By getting the Whig party divided 
into four parts, he defeated them; and he could 
have beaten them if they had eight. That is the 
whole amountof my colleague’s boast. He knows 
well that their hope of success depends solely on 
etting a few men under the direction of Leib & 
0. to go off from the Democratic party, and thus 
Legislature, which the 
oiherwise could notelect. He knows that if Lllinois 





_ shall turn Republican, it will be owing to these of- 


| 


He will not himself say that he thinks thie Danite 
convention was Democratic; but he will get over 
that by saying that our convention was not Dem. 
ocratic; that he does not think either of them was. | 
know very well why he thinks there isanotherand 
different Democracy—because he went off and lef; 
the Democratic party on the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, just as Reynolds did, and just as Dougherty 
did, who are now candidates for State officers. 
They all went off together, abandoned the party 
together on that question. Is it not a curious fact 
that this convention of bolters and office-holders 
could not find one man in the State for them to run 
for a State officer who was not an anti-Nebraska 
man, and who did not attempt to break down the 
Democratic party on that account? Sir, it is the 
same combination of men that I have had to fight 
for twenty years, with here and there an excep- 
tion; and the exceptions are the men whom Leib, 
professing to speak in the name of the Adminis- 
tration, has threatened, ‘* you shall be removed 
from office if you do not bolt the party,’’ or, ** you 


| Shall not be appointed to office if you do not bolt 


the party.’’ ltis a simple question whether the 


Democratic party is to be divided and destroyed 


| by what I now again charge is a coalition be- 


| Leib & Co. in the State. 


tween the leaders of the Republican party and 


1 happen to have cut 
out an extract from a Republican paper that will 
give the clue to it. Here it is: 


‘* So far as the people of Hlinois are concerned, the y just 
begin to appreciate Judge DoceLas. The Republicans want 
an out and out Republican, or a Buchanan man. The Buch- 
anan men wantan out and out Buchanan man ora Re- 
publican. The Buchanan men and the Republicans in Ifli- 
nois, strange to say, have a conwmon object in view. The 
Buchanan men, slavery extensionists, wish to beat Judge 
Dovuetas ; the Republicans, slavery prohibitionists, wish to 
beat Judge DovuGias. Judge Dove.as will be beaten.” 


I can take out extract after extract. Another 
says thatJudge Douglas’s position is more objec- 
tionable than Mr. Buchanan’s. This is from the 


paper of John Wentworth, the great leader of the 


epublicans in Illinois, the man who hopes to be 
my successor if he can be elected. I need not 
tell you who he is. His history is known in the 
House of Representatives. There is not a man 


| of them who will not come to the rescue of Leib, 





| 


| 


| 


| beat Douglas. 


Cook, & Co., as quick as my colleague here does; 
and when he gets out home he will be more bold. 
The game is to be allies, and deny it. The game 
is to play into each other’s hands, and act in con- 
cert. Itis useless to deny it. I will charge the 
alliance, and I will prove the alliance. Yes, l 
could here, in the Senate, if I could make wit- 


| nesses speak, prove that this man, Leib, went to 
| the other side of the Chamber, and appealed to 
| them to vote for the confirmation of a certain offi- 


cer in Illinois, in order to help the Republicans 
I could appeal to another Senator 
on that side for the same thing. I will not. 

I tell you the evidence is complete of this coali- 
tion to break down the Democracy of Illinois, 


| and I desire to know whether a former difference 
I shall be brief; and I would !| 


of opinion, or a present one if you please, on a 
single question, 1s sufficient to proscribe ever 
man? Ifso, does not the Senator from Pennsy|- 
vania desire any one man in Pennsylvania, who 
believes Lecompton to be wrong, to vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket? Where is your party, if you pro- 
scribe all men who think you are wrong on this 
question? Where is your party in Pennsylva- 
nia? Eflow many will you have in Ohio? How 
many in New York? How many in Indiana? 
How many in any other northern State? You 
would have eee acorporal’s guard. Is it the 
game to proscribe Illinois men, and tolerate dif- 
ferences of opinion everywhere else? I desire to 
know, because I intend to let these gentlemen un- 
derstand that if they attempt to destroy the Dem- 
ocratic party in Illinois, the only northern State 
that never surrendered to the enemy, the means 
by which it is done will be exposed. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. BIGLER. I ‘hope the Senator from Del- 
aware will allow me to say a word in regard to 
some remarks of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BAYARD. I cannot yield for a moment; 
I only regret that I gave way before. Besides, 
my time is not now entirely at my own command. 
I shall not take long. Doubtless, the local divis- 
ions in the State of Illinois are matters of great 
importance to the Senate; but whether a Dr 
Leib there is a Danite or is not a Danite; whether a 
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are, in my judgment, matters not comparable to | 


the quesuions involved in the resolutions which 
are properly before the Senate; and I regret ex- 
ceedingly that during the discussion of resolu- 
tions which, within a few weeks past, have caused 

eneral excitement throughout the country, con- 
nected with great public interests, the honorable 


Senator from Illinois should have thought it ne- | 


cessary to interpose with the local difficulties in 


his own State; unless, indeed, we are to suppose | 


that such things are of more importance than 
great uestions of public interest which involve 
the rights of American citizens as against the ag- 
gressions of a foreign Power. 1 do not so deem 
them, and have, therefore, no comments to make 
on them, except to express my regret that they 
have been introduced into the debate on these res- 
olutions, and I shall endeavor to do, very briefly, 
what it was my object to do, and but for which I 
should not have detained the Senate at this period 
of its session, even in reference to the resolutions 
before it. 

These resolutions relate to acts of practical 
ageression by the Government of Great Britain, 
which have caused intense excitement throughout 
the country within the last month. It is true we 
have rumors now that the British officers have 
been acting under old orders; that the practical 
exertion of the right of search will be denied or 
dicavowed by Great Britain; but the question still 
remains a grave one; and the reason why I have 
been induced to notice itis, that there is one Amer- 
ican authority of high grade which countenances 
the doctrine of Great Britain in reference to the 
right of visit; and yet that American author is 
unsustainable in principle, and by the-very au- 
thorities that are cited to sustain it. I allude to the 
treatise of Chancellor Kent; and but for the weight 
of character of that learned author, and the fact 
that whathe says has been quoted and relied upon 
by the partisans of Great Britain, I should not 
have deemed it my duty to take any part in this 
matter other than to vote for the resolutions of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Sir, the right of visitation and the right of 
search, as they are treated in all books on the law 
of nations, were never doubted to be one and the 
same thing, though the practical exercise of the 
right might be greater in one case than the other. 
Both are dependent upon the same principle, aud 
were regarded as one until Great Britain attempted 
a distinction in the year 184], through a commu- 
nication made by Lord Aberdeen. 1 de not pur- 
pose at all to enter at large into the discussion of 
the question. Isay that down to that ume, they 
were always treated in all writers on the laws of 
nations as belligerent rights,and belligerent rights 
alone, and the principle upon which they are 
based proves beyond controversy that they must 
exist in that modealone. The doctrine is, that all 


nations are equal; that the high seas belong to all | 


beyond that part which is appropriated by and is 
considered as within the jurisdiction of the respect- 
ive States, being within cannon shot of shore, or 
between jaws of land. The high seas belonging 
to all nations, and all nations being equal, the 
general principle is that no nation has a right to 
interrupt or molest vessels belonging to another 
nation, but the flag constitutes the territorial right 
on the high seas of every nation so far as to pro- 
tect her vessels from every species of molestation 
whatever. The exception is, that during war, 


grounded on self-defense, the belligerent has the | 


right to visitation and search for that purpose 
alone, and the reason is obvious: being at war, if 


the belligerent had not the right to question the | 


flag when it floated over the vessel, the result 
might be, that the enemy’s vessel, by hoisting the 
flag of a neutral, could entirely evade the vigilance 
of cruisers, and inflict depredations on commerce. 
That justifies the right of visitation, in order to 
see if the papers correspond with the fag. That 
18 visit, or visitation. 


| don, of December, 1841 


But they have a rightto go further; they have the | 


right, inasmuch as goods contraband of war found 
on board of a neutral are liable to confiscation, to 
search in order to ascertain if there isany property 
of thatkind there. That is admitted by all nations; 
but it is admitted only asarightof war. In time of 
peace there is no justification for any such right; 








papers correspond with her flag, that moment you 


| give a practical power to the nation which has the 
| greatest maritime force to destroy the commerce 
of any other nation by abusing the right, leaving 


| claim redress. 


| stroyed. 


to the citizens of that nation the mere resource of 
going to their Government in individual cases to 
The general effect would be the 
same; the commerce of the nation would be de- 
It is on that ground that the American 


| people and the American Government, following 
| out the law of nations, which contains no possi- 


ble sanction toany such doctrine, and which never 
was heard of unul 1841, have denied the rieht of 
any nation, In time of peace, to visit or to search 
their vessels. The flag constitutes the protection. 
If the vessel is not American, buta pirate, then the 
cruiser, be she who she may, that undertakes to 


visit or capture her, has the right do it, but does it > 
| ather peril. ‘There is no right in the matter. If it 


turns out that she isa pirate, of course, under the 
law of nations, a pirate may be captured by any- 
body, and the crew may be condemned by the 
courts of any country and hung; because, being 
hostes humani generis, they have no right to protec- 
tion. But,under the pretextof its beinga pirate, or 
under the pretext that it is engaged in the slave 
trade orany other unlawful trade, by the laws of 
their own country, though not touched by the law 
of nations, if you permit a foreign nation to exe- 
cute your laws for you by molesting, even by com- 
pelling your vessels to lie to for the purpose of 
visit to see what their papers are—if you permit 
that, you give up the control of your commetce, 
and the power to protect it in any quarter of the 
globe, to the nation to whom you yield such a 
right. The Americans have always resisted it; 
and Chancellor Kent, in his lifetime, in the first 
four editions of his celebrated Commentaries, 
maintained this doctrine, and, in fact, in every 
edition the text maintains it. It will be found in 
the first volume, page 153: 

‘In order to enforce the rights of belligerent nations 
against the delinquencies of neutrals, and to ascertain the 
real as well as assumed character of all vessels on the high 
seas, the law of nationsarms them with the practical power 
of visitation and search. The duty of self- preservation gives 
to belligerent nations this right. It is founded upon neces- 
sity, and is strictly and exclusively a war right, and does not 
rightiully existin time of peace, uuless conceded by treaty.”’ 

So much for the text. The authorities cited 
are the Le Louis, decided by Lord Stowell, in 2 
Dodson; the Antelope, in 10 Wheaton. Then 
comes the note. 1 may remark that this note never 
appeared until the year 1844. The question arose 
between the American and British Governments 
in 184i, and | am sorry to say that either the ap- 
proach of advancing age, or some other cause, 
which it is probably vain to speculate about, in- 
duced so eminent a man to lay down the position 
that is laid down in this note, and which cer- 
tainly I can show is directly at war with the au- 
thorities that he cites to sustain it. I will read 


| the note: 


**The British Parliament, by statute,in August, 1839, in 
order more effectually to suppress the slave trade, and es 
pecially as against Portugal—a power that had grossly vio 
lated her treaty with England on that subject—autborized 
the power of visitation and search in time of peace. The 
British Goverument disciaim the right of search in time of 
peace; but they claim, at all times, the right of visit, in 
order to know whether a vessel pretending, for instance, to 
be American and hoisting the American flag, is really what 
she seeins to be. (Lord Aberdeen’s dispatch of December, 
1841, to the American Minister, Mr. Stevenson.) But the 
Government of the United States do not admit the distine 
tion between the right of visitation and the right of search. 
They consider the difference to be one rather of definition 
than principle, and that it is not Known to the law of na 
tions. They will not admit the exercise of the claim of 
visit to be a right; While the British Government concedes 
that if, in the exercise of the right of visit to ascertain the 
genuineness of the flag which a suspected vessel bears, 
any injury ensues, prompt reparation would be made. The 
muiual right of visitation and search, in reference to the 
slave trade, has even been conceded by the European Gov 
ernments of Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Russia, who were parties to the quintuple treaty at Lon 
(See Mr. Webster’s dispatch, as 
American Secretary of State,to Mr. Everett, the American 
Minister at London, of March 28, 1843.) This treaty was 


| subsequently ratified by ail ihe contracting parties except 


France, who remained bound only to a restrictive right 


of search under the conventions of 183] and 1833.”’ 


Now comes the objectionable passage: 


“ The inter-visitation of ships at sea is a branch of the 
law of self-defense, and is, in point of fact, practiced by the 


| public vessels of all nations, including those of the United 


and it is very evident that the moment you admit | 


the right of molestation, the right of impeding a 
vessel even by detention, to make her lie to tor 


States, when the piratical character of a vesscl is suspected. 
The right of visit is conceded for the sole purpose of ascer 
taining the real national character of the vessel sailing under 


H suspicious circumstances, and is wholly distinct from the 
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right of search. It has been termed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States the right of approach, for that purpose ; 
(the Marianna Flora, 1! Wheaton, 1..43;) ard it is consia 
ered to be well Warranted by the principles of public law 
i usage of nations.”°—Bynk, Q. J., Pud. lib. ice. U4. 
That is an express recognition, after stating the 
distinction that Great Britain claims the right of 
visit; and it ts said that it was recognized by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
the Marianna Flora. The fact is just the con- 
trary. The attempt to confuse what ts called the 
right of approach by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of the Marianna Flora, 
with the right of visit, is a positive absurdity, 
come from what source it may. I will state the 
substance of that case, and read a few extracts 
from the opinion of the court, in order to show 
that the learned commentator here has, I think 
with grievous disadvantage to his own-fame and 
to the honor and interests of his country, suffered, 
in the advance of life, such language to be im- 
bodied in a book. printed under his authority. 
The facts in the case of the Marianna Flora were 
these: in 1821 Commodore Stockton was a com- 
mander in the American Navy; and while at sea, 
he observed a vessel at some nine miles distance, 


| which had a signal raised in such a manner as 


would ordinarily indicate distress. He approached 
her, not for the purpose of visit, but on principles 
of humanity, for the purpose of relief. This ves- 
sel wasa Portuguese vessel. When he approached 
her within gunshot, she fired a gun ahead of him; 
he immediately lioisted his colors; she had none 
flying. He continued to approach, not for the 
purpose of visit, but on account of the signal she 
had indicated. ‘The vessel commenced firing not 


| only ahead of him, but over him; first, with grape- 


shot, which fell short, and then with shot that 
passed over him. Under these circumstances he 
continued his approach with his flag flying, the 
vessel still firing. He considered that it was war 
made upon him, and that he would be justified in 
resisting it, and that the vessel must be a pirate. 
He accordingly went the proper distance, gave 
her a broadside from his carronades, and she sur- 
rendered; but, up to the time of her surrender, 
she had no flag flying whatever. It turned out, 
when he boarded her, that she claimed to be a 


| Portuguese vessel; and afterwards, when inquiry 


was made, she was found to be a Portuguese ves- 
sel, with a valuable cargo on board. 

‘The case of this vessel had several aspects in 
the Supreme Court. Commodore Stockton, in 
consequence of the attack made on him when he 


| was approaching, not for any purpose of visit, 


which attack he deemed an act of aggression, and 
commencing war on the ocean, captured her and 
sent her in. The court, held that there was no 
ground to send her in; but they also held that there 
was ground to capture the vessel, because the first 
fault was on her part, asshe had commenced war 
like aggression on an American cruiser with a flag 
flying, and, therefore, that force could be retorted 
for force under these circumstances. Sut an ex- 
amination of her cargo showed that she was not 
engaged in any illicit or improper trade; she was 
not a pirate, and therefore could not be con- 
demne f The captors further claimed damages 
for having sent her in; the oWners claimed dam- 
ages for the capture. The court held that the cap- 
ture was justifiable; though she was not liable to 
condempation, not being a pirate; but they wouid 
not give the damages in the case solely because 
she had been the aggressor herself, and had com- 
menced war upon the ocean, and so justified her 
capture, but it had no relation to the right of visit 
at all. Inthe course of the decision, the Supreme 
Court of the United States lay down the doctrine 
on the subject. 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the Senator allow me 
to say to him that there is great apprehension we 
shall be left without a quorum? 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall speak but a very few 
minutes more. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Do you not propose to leave 
this evening yourself? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Then you ought to allow us 
to get through business. 

Mr. BAYARD. Of course then I must give 
up making the few remarks more that I wish to 
make. I have not introduced anything irrele- 
vant, | have confined myself to the questions pre- 
sented in the resolutions, and I think it is very 
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hard that I cannot be permitted to conclude what 


Il have tosay, when I shall occupy but afew min- 
ules, 

Mr. TOOMRS. I have no objection. 

Mr. BAYARD. What I have to say is very 
brief. | have stated the substance of the case of 
the Marianna Flora, and here is the language of 
Judge Story, who delivered the opinion of the 
court: 

“In considering these points, it is necessary to ascertain 
whatare the rights and duties of armed and other ships, 
navigating Ube ocean in time of peace. It is adimitied that 
the mght of visitanon and search does not, under such cir 
cumstances, belong to the public shipsof any nation. This 
rightis strietly a belligerent right, allowed by the general 
cousent of nations in time of war, and limited to those oc 
It is trne that it has been held in the courts of 
this country that American ships, offending against our 


CASIONS 


laws, and foreign ships, in like manner offending within | 


our jurisdiction, may, afterwards, be pursued and seized on 
the ocean, and rightluliy brought into our ports for adjudi- 
cation, This, however, bas never been supposed to draw 


after itany mgt of visitation or search. The party, in such | 


case, seizes at his pe ril 
1s Justified; if he fails, he must make full compensation 
in damages.”’ 


Again: 


“Upon the ocean, then, in time of peace, all possess an 
entire equality. Itis the common highway of all, appro 
priated to the use of all; and no one can vindteate to him 
aif a superior or exclusive prerogative there. Every ship 
stils there with the unquestionable right of pursuing her 
own lawlul business without interruption; but whatever 
mav be that business, she is bound to pursue it in such a 
manner as not to violate the rights of others. The general 


If he establishes the forfeiture, be | 


maxim in such cases is, sic utere tuo, ut non alienum | 


” 


ladas 
In reference to the right of approach, the argu- 
ment was, that the Portuguese vessel had a right 
to fire into Captain Stockton, because he ap- 
proached her. The court say on that point: 


“Tt has been argued that no ship has a right to approach 
another at sea, and that every ship has a right to draw 


round her a line of jurisdiction, within which no orher has | 


a right to intrude; in short, that she may appropriate so | 


much Olu 
tection, an 


can as she may deem necessary for her pro 
prevent any This doctrine 
appears to us novel, and is not supported by any authority. 


{ nearer approach, 


it goes to establish upon the ocean a territorial jurisdiction | 


like that which is claimed by all nations within cannon 


shot of their own shores, in virtue of their general sover- | 


eignty 
sovereign and permanent appropriation, and has never been 
successiuily asserted beyond it 
has @ right to the use of so much oft the ocean as she occu 

pies, and as is essential to her own movements. Beyond 
this, no exclusive right has ever been recognized, and we 
see no reason for admitting its existence. Merchant ships 
are in the constant habit of approaching each other on the 
ocean, (ilher to relieve their own distress, to procure in 

formation, or to ascertain the character of strangers; and, 
hitherto, there has never been supposed in such conduct 
any breach of the customary observances, or of the strict 

est principles of (he law of nations. In respect to ships of 
war siuliog, as in tie 
their Governments, to arrest pirates and other public of 
fenders, there is no reason Why they may not approach any 
vessels descried at sea, forthe purpose of ascertaining their 
real characters Such aright seems indispensable tor the 
thir and discreet exercise of their authority ; and the use of 
it cannot be justly deemed indicative of any design to in 

sult or injure those they approach, or to impede them in 
their lawtal commerce. 


But the latter nght is founded on the principles of | 


Every vessel undoubtedly | 


present case, under the authority of | 


On the other hand, itis as clear | 


that no ship is, under such circumstances, bound to lie by, | 


or Wait the approach of any other ship. She is at full hb 
erty to pursue her voyage in her own way, and to use all 
necessary precaution to avoid any suspected sinister enter- 
prise or hostile attack.”’ 

The British doctrine is that they not only have 
a right of approach, and such is the doctrine of 
Chancellor Kent, but the right to compel the ship 
to submit to a visit to ascertain whether her pa- 
ners correspond with her flag. This claim we re- 
sist, and mean to resist. Thatis the deduction 
drawn in the decision of the Supreme Court, in the 


ease of the Marianna Flora; and yetit is the sole | 
authority,excepta quotation from Bynkershoeck, | 
on which this note of Chancellor Kentis founded. | 


Mr. WADE. I wish to inquire of the gentle- 
man whether there is any variety of opinion here 
upon that point in the Senate? 

Mr. BAYARD. 

tr. WADE. 
pos none exists, 

Mr. BAYARD. Tam aware of that, but I 
know this authority has been relied upon, com- 
ing from an American author, and I have noticed 
itfor that reason. I will merely state as to the 
quotauen from Bynkershoeck, that it does not 
stistain the note, that it is a treatise on the laws 
of war, that it relates solely to the rights of bel- 
liverents against neutrals, and, therefore, can be 
no justification for the doctrine stated by Chan- 
cellor Kent in this note. j 

I will not detain the Senate longer on this sub- 


I have heard none, and I sup- 


I do not know that there is. | 





the course of our Government under the circum- 


the question. Suppose Great Britain to do what 
I presume she will do: disavew thatthe authorny 
was meant to be exercised offensively, but claim 
suil the right; the question arises whether we 


ought now to insist upon her abandonment of the | 


right, or whether there may not be a medium 


course which wile protect our commerce against | 


her future actioa, and which, at the same time, 
will not compel a proud and powerful nation to 
abandon an abstract right. | suppose there issuch 


a course; | suppose thatthe American Government | 


have now aright to say to Great Britain, ** you 


have violated our rights under orders, no matter | 


when issued; they have been practically exercised 
at our own doors, to the molestation and injury 
of our commerce; you knew when you issued 
these orders that we controverted the right of 
visit, though you asserted it; you have got ene 
of two courses to take; either to abandon the right 
of visit altogether, or if you say you will not do 
that, as an abstract right, then we ask from you 


that you will agree in practice never to exercise | 


it against the flag of the United States without 
previous notice to the Government of the United 
States.’’ If she does that, then of course on sueh 
a notice war would necessarily follow, and the 
protection would be ample, on account of requiring 
such a notice from Great Britain. 

Mr. HUNTER. I move that we go into ex- 
ecutive session, 
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_tertain a motion without a quorum. 


| brought here. 


Mr. MASON. I hope my colleague will allow | 


the vote to be taken on the resolutions. 

Mr. TOOMBS. 
I can give a reason for it. Ido not intend that 
these resolutious shall pass without being heard 
upon them after these speeches. Ido not mean 


The motion jis not debatable. 


to let them be Sprung on me, for I am opposed to | 


them. 

Mr. MASON. I submit to the Senator from 
Georgia, and to the Senate, that, although I in- 
troduced the resolutions, | have not occupied ten 
minutes in debating them. 

Mr. TOOMBS, 
on them; and I wish to be heard on so important 
a matter, 

Mr. MASON. Why not let the resolutions be 
voted upon, and let the Senate determine whether 
they will pass them or not? 

Mr. TOOMBS. lam opposed to them, and I 
want to speak on them. 
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and make up their dockets, in order that, if they 


stances, for | consider that makes the gravity of || should not be appointed at the next session of 


Congress, their successors may understand how 
the business lies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can 
hardly shut his eyes to the fact that there is not 
more than a dozen Senators in the Senate, 

Mr. STUART. There must be, or the Chair 
could not order the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. JONES. I am afraid there is nota quo- 
rum, and I trast there will not be at this session, 
so that we may get home. 

Mr. STUART. The rules provide that the 
Journal cannot be read until a quorum is present. 
That settles the question thus far until it is as. 
certained otherwise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms reports to me that there is not a quorum 
in the Chamber, and it will not be in order to en- 

{A pause. 
Will the Senate determine what action they will 
take? .The Chair has announced that he is in- 
formed by the Sergeant-at-Arms that there is not 
a quorum in attendance. 

Mr. HAYNE. I suggest that the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, or some one, go to look for Senators. [ 
dare say a great many of them may be found and 
If they are found, | hope they 
will be brought here and taken possession of 
anyhow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is within 
the power of the Senate to send for Senators, if 
they shall order it. 

Mr-STUART. Mysuggestion ismerely this: 
I think there is a quorum of the Senate in and 
about the building; and I respectfully submit that, 
under our rules, the Chair can hardly determine, 
without a call of the Senate or a cal! of the yeas 
and nays, that there is not a quorum present; 


|| but, with a view of ascertaining that question, | 


Mr. MASON. Let the vote be taken: and if a | 
majority of the Senate agree with the Senator | 
from Georgia, let them be voted down. I hope | 
the Senate will not go into executive session until || 


we dispose of these resolutions. 


| move 





The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 


| say to the Senator that he has acted on the report 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 


I have not occupied any time || 


Mr. STUART. He cannot make a report. 
There is but one way by which the Chair can as- 


| certain that there is not a quorum present, and 


/and nays upon some question, 


that is by a regular call of the Senate on the yeas 
With a view of 


| avoiding all difficulties of that kind, I move that 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On a motion || 


to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- || 


ness, if the question to be discussed requires 


secrecy, it is the duty of the Chair to direct the |} 


galleries to be cleared, and the doors to be closed. 
Mr. MASON. I tm aware of that. If my 


the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business; and when that is done, we can as- 
certain whether there is a quorum or not. I think 
there isa quorum about the building. Let us take 
the yeas and nays, if you please, on that ques- 
uuon. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas thirty-eight, nays none; as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bright, Broderick, 
Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Doolittle, Douglas, 


| Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Foster, Hammond, Harlan, Hayne, 


colleague will not withdraw his motion, the res- || 


olutions will be ended, I am satisfied. 
responsibility be where it properly belongs. 


Mr. HUNTER. 


I will not press my motion, || 


if my colleague insists on keeping up his resolu- | 


tions. I have heard that it is doubtful whether 


we shall have a quorum after three o’clock; but I | 


withdraw the motion. 
Mr. TOOMBS. I renew the motion. I wish 
to do executive business; and then, if we have 


time to discuss this question, I am perfectly will- | 


ing to stay a month for that purpose, because it 
is avery important matter. It cqncerns the char- 
acter, and probably the peace of the country. 
The motion was agreed to; and after some time 
spent in the consideration of executive business, 
the doors were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, June 16, 1858. 
On motion of Mr. DOOLITTLE, the reading 
of the Journal was dispensed with. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. JONES. I desire to call up the resolution 
I offered yesterday, to continue the clerks to the 
standing committees of the Senate for sixty days, 
as has been usual heretofore. I believe that kind 
of order has been made for the last few years. It 


ject, but I will state what | suppose ought to be || is necessary for the clerks to arrange their papers 


Let the || 


| ness. 


Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Jones, 
Kennedy, King, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid. Rice, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, Thom- 
son of New Jersey, Toombs, Trumbull, Wade, and Wrigitt 
—s. 

So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- 
After some time spent therein, the doors 
were reopened. 


BRITISH AGGRESSIONS. 


Mr. MASON. I move to take up for consider- 
ation, the resolutions in regard to British aggres- 
sions. 

The question being put, on a division, there 


|, were—ayes 17, noes 7; no quorum voting. 


| relief. 


Mr. MASON. | ask for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. PUGH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
Mr. CLAY. I trust that motion will be with- 

drawn until I can make a report. 

Mr. PUGH. I will accommodate my friend. 

Mr. CLAY. Itis areport that will not takea 
minute, 

Mr. MASON. [am sorryd cannot doit. I 
think it is so important to have these resolutions 
acted on by the Senate that Iam not willing to 
recede. 

Mr. CLAY. This report involves the personal 
feelings of some very respectable gentlemen 10 
New Orleans who memorialized Congress for 
It involves, also, the feelings of the Sec- 
retary of War, who transmitted us a letter on the 
subject—— 
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Mr. MASON. If the report can be made and 
nothing further done, I shall not object. 

Mr. CLAY. There will be no discussion. | 
am going to ask to be discharged. 

Mr. MASON. If the Senator will allow it to 
be made without interfering with my resglutions, 
] will give way. 

Mr. CLAY. Yes. The Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the memorial of 
Righter& Crain, together with a joint resolution 
to authorize the Secretary of War to modify a 
contract made with Righter & Crain for the re- 
moval of obstructions in the Southwest Pass and 
Pass 4 |’Outre, at the mouth of the Mississippi | 
river, have had the same under consi<jeration, 
and have instructed me to report the resolution 
and memorial back, and asked to be discharged 
from their further consideration on the ground 
that the work has been completed, the contract | 
complied with, and there is no desire for further 
relief, and no necessity for the action of Con- | 


| character of these resolutions, | have refrained 


gress. || 


The committee were discharged. : 
Mr. MASON. I hope that the vote will be 


taken by yeas and nays on the motion to t.ke up 
my resolutions. 


oe ee — 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and being | 
taken, resulted—yeas 32, nays 3; as follows: 
YEAS—Messtrs. Allen, Beii, Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, 
Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Douglas, Fitch, Fitz 
patrick, Gwin, Hammond, Hayne, Houston, Hunter, Iver- 
son, Johnson of Arkansas, Jones, Kennedy, King, Mason, 


Polk, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Trumbull, Wade, 
Wright, and Yulee—32 


NAYS—Messrs. Broderick, Harlan, and Pugh—3. 


So the motion to take up the resolutions was | 
agreed to. 


Mr. MASON. Notwithstanding the important 


from debating them, as Senators will bear wit- 
ness. I have not spoken ten minutes on them. 


| I trust the vote will be adopted without debate. | 


The resolutions were adopted, as follows: 


aad 


ae 


the Senate, such unequivocal and final disposition of the 
subject, by the Government of Great Britain and the United 
States, touching the rights involved, as shall satisfy the just 


—_ 











| S 
|| demands of this Government, aad preciude hereafter the 


occurrence of like aggressions. 
Resolved, That the Senate fully approves the action af 


| the Executive in sending a naval force into the infested seas 


with orders “to protect ail vessels of the United States 


; on the high seas from search or detention by the vessels of- 


Resolved, (as the judgment of the Senate,) That Ameri- || 


can vessels on the high seas, in time of peace, bearing the | 
American flag, remain under the jurisdiction of the coun- | 
try to which they belong, and, therefore, any visitation, mo 
lestation, or detention of such vessels by force, or by the | 
exhibition of force, on the part of a foreign Power, is in der- 


| ogation of the sovereignty of the United States. 


Resolved, That the recent and repeated violations of this 
immunity, committed by vessels-of-war belonging to the 


| navy of Great Britain in the Gulf of Mexico, and the adja 


cent seas, by firing into, interrupting, and otherwise forcibly 


1 detaining them on their voyage, requires, in the judgment of 
' 


i} 


war of any other nation.”? And it is the opinion of the Sen- 
ate that, if it becomes necessary, such additional legislation 
should be supplied in aid of the executive power as will 
make such protection effectual. 


On motion of Mr. MASON, the vote was di- 
rected to be entered as ‘‘ unanimous.” 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


Mr, JONES. I call up my resolution for the 
clerks, and I hope the Senate will take itup. It 
is to continue the committee clerks for sixty days. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I move that the Senate ad- 


journ sine die. 


Mr. JONES. 
if you please. 

Mr. SLIDELL. 
extra allowances. 
journ. 

The motion to adjourn was agreed to; and the 
Senate adjourned sine die. 


Take the vote on this question, 


I am opposed to any of these 
I move that the Senate ad- 


The ConeressionaL Goze and Aprenpix will be published during the next session, commencing on the first Mon- 
day in December, 1858, and ending on the 4th of March following, for three dollars. 


The price of the Datry Guose from the first Monday in December, 1858, to the 15th of March, 1859, will be three 


dollars. 


Orders will not receive the least attention from us, unless the subscription money accompany them 


THE END. 
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